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answer may help relief workers and teach- 
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munity. The Committee hopes for short, 
helpful answers to a large number of 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Many a good bill in Con- 
gress or in state legisla- 
tures is spoiled or hampered 
at the last by some ill-considered amend- 
ment. Somebody in committee or on the 
floor discovers an opportunity to intro- 
duce a pet fad or proposition. The propo- 
sition may not be so bad in itself but when 
inserted in a particular bill, it throws the 
whole thing out of tune. Of course the 
faddist congratulates himself when he 
has got his peculiar notion in the bill; 
but sometimes he finds that he has not 
only spoiled a good law, but has accom- 
plished less than nothing for his favorite 
fad. 

The evil of this form of meddling in 
public legislation has recently been il- 
lustrated in the law providing for the 
purchase of a new site for a new prison 


A Trap 
Rock Trap. 


to take the place of Sing Sing prison in 


New York. A year ago a commission 
of five persons was appointed to con- 
sider the whole matter and report to the 
legislature. The commission gave care- 
ful attention to the subject and made a 
unanimous report. A bill was drawn 
embodying its recommendations. The 
bill provided that the new prison should 
be located within seventy-five miles of 
New York, that facilities of transporta- 
tion by rail or water or both should be 


‘secured with an adequate water supply 


and that the site should not contain 
less than 500 acres of land. The bill 
was reported in this form and the un- 
derstanding with the parliamentary lead- 
ers was that it should go through in this 
shape. Shortly before the closing ses- 
sion and when there was no time to have 
a hearing or even to consult the commis- 
sion the suggestion was made that it 
would be a good thing to have state 


prisoners work in a quarry in prepar- 
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ing stone for the state highways, and 
that therefore a trap rock quarry should 
be brought for the purpose. A line was 
therefore interpolated in the bill to the 
effect that the site should “contain a 
sufficient quantity of trap rock for use 
on the public highways.” The bill was 
passed on the next to the last day of 
the session in this form. 

The commission at once recognized 
the embarrassment at the new provision. 
While there are many tramps supported 
by the state in idleness in the various 
penitentiaries who might profitably be 
employed on public roads, they cannot 
be so employed by the state without 
changing existing laws. On the other 
hand it would be a bad thing, business- 
wise and otherwise to take skilled labor- 
ers from Sing Sing who are engaged in 
productive industries and set them to 
breaking stone. 

The commission, however, undertook 
to comply with the provisions of the 
law. Proposals of sites were invited by 
extensive advertising. Seventy-two 
propositions were received, some of them 
of promising character. The owners 
were thereupon requested to send sam- 
ples of the trap rock upon their prem- 
ises. These samples were referred to 
the state geologist for report. It was 
found that of the seventy-two estates of- 
fered, only two contained trap rock, and 
they were not suitable as prison sites. 
The commission was therefore unable 
to buy a site and must go to the legis- 
lature again and ask that this embar- 
rassing provision be stricken from the 
law. 

While the commission is hampered 
thus on the one hand and six months 
time lost, the engineer’s department has 
gained nothing since it was not practical 
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to carry out the trap rock provision. 
Had the members of the commission 
been consulted they could have explain- 
ed in a few minutes the difficulty and 
the impossibility of putting tramps to 
this work without a change in the state 
laws. 


pe ba 
nee Vere Staten al announcement 
Conference garding the New York 
Next Week. 


State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections to be held Novem- 
ber 13, 14 and 15 in Rochester indicate 
that the lively interest being shown 
in the new features of the confer- 
ence—the exhibition and the committee 
on the standard of living—will be effect- 
ive in producing a largely increased at- 
tendance. 

Northern Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, 
Canadian border and northern New Jer- 
sey, will be represented as well as every 
section of the Empire State. 

The exhibition will visualize many new 
and unfamiliar ideas in regard to in- 
dustrial training and productive pastimes 
for institutional inmates. It will furnish 
an opportunity for the examination of the 
architects’ plans of a number of the most 
lately developed institutions of different 
characters. The new plans for additions 
to state hospitals and for children’s 
homes; the new educational system de- 
veloped for the New York State Prison; 
the forms and methods which have been 
found successful in accomplishing hous- 
ing reform, arousing interest in park and 
playground extension, encouraging provi- 
dence and thrift, and in developing the 
latent possibilities of most humble 
household furnishings for secondary pur- 
poses—all these things and more will be 
systematically arranged and adequately 
explained in separate rooms in Eureka 
Hall, where the sessions are to be held. 


New ae See aa h ; d 
chool of registere ti recular 
Philanthropy. 2 . : 2 


work of the New York 
School of Philanthropy on November 6. 
Eleven states were represented in the 
registration including two from Maine 
and two from California. The class 
contains a smaller proportion of those 
previously engaged in social work and 
a larger proportion of those who are 
spending a year in professional prepar- 
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ation before entering upon their life’s 
work. 

Twenty-one of the students are under 
thirty years of age, the youngest being 
twenty-one, while only six are over 
forty. There are six men in attendance. 
All except one or two are looking for- 
ward to engaging in professional work 
in charitable societies, settlements, pro- 
bation, and the public service. Several 
members of the class are taking one or 
more courses in Columbia University. 
About three-fourths are college gradu- 


ates and several had a year or more of — 


post-graduate study. 

Some changes have been made in the 
curriculum of the school, the most im- 
portant being a slight reduction in the 
number of lectures and the preparation 
of a lecture schedule so that courses on 
particular subjects come regularly on 
Mondays and Tuesdays or on Thurs- 
days and Fridays of each week. There 
are no formal lectures on Wednesdays 
or Saturdays but there is a regular class 
on Wednesday morning. Each student 
devotes five afternoons a week to field 
work for two months, one of which, ex- 
cept where there are special reasons 
for a different arrangement, will be 
spent in a district office of the charity 
organization society and one in the in- 
vestigating department. Besides _ this 
each student who is not already doing 
some kind of philanthropic work will 
become a volunteer visitor for at least 
one family. 

There are eight regular lectures each 
week to each of which is given one 
hour and a half, the last half hour be- 
ing usually devoted to class discussion. 
With the required reading and prepara- 
tion of note books the students are find- 
ing their time reasonably well filled from 
the beginning. 

The address given by Dr. Richard C. 


Cabot at the opening session of the | 


school on the study and molding of 


character is to be published in a future | 
number of CHARITIES AND THE Com- | 


MONS. | 
Boston The Boston School for | 
School for Social Workers, maintain- 
Workers. ed by Simmons College | 


and Harvard University, has begun its 


third year most encouragingly as to | 


Training Schools for Visiting Nurses 


numbers and personnel. The course is 
* 
one full academic year and the class 


numbers forty, twelve more than last year, 
about one-half giving their entire time. 
Most of these expect to complete the 
work next year. Eleven students at- 
tend the classes two mornings a week. 
These are persons who have been for 
some time in social work, and can bring 
much experience into the discussions 
which form a part of those exercises. 
Several are in neighborhood work, one 
is a physician with dispensary practice, 
one is a welfare secretary in a large 
store, one is connected with work for the 
adult blind. 

Of the twenty-eight full-time and 
part-time students, twelve have studied 
at college, and six have degrees. The 
work of one man in the school will count 
for the degree of Ph.D. at Harvard 
University. The practical work which 
one woman is doing outside the class- 
room is special investigation for the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. Several of the students were 
previously in the classes conducted by 
Dr. Brackett and Miss Smith at Sim- 
mons College and by Dr. Brackett at 
Harvard. 

Each student works outside the class 
under skilled direction, generally with 
- two selected agencies, throughout the 
whole academic year. 


Cunted The Chicago Institute of 
Institute of Social Science opened its 
Social Science. fourth year with a registra- 

tion for the first quarter of forty-six 
students. A larger proportion than ever 
before registered for the whole year’s 
curriculum, or for more than a single 
course. Groups of undergraduate stu- 
dents from several professional schools 
are also enrolled. 

The course on Principles and Practice 
of Social Philanthropy was chosen by 
almost the whole school. It was opened 
by Alexander Johnson, secretary of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, who gave three lectures a 
week through October. Professor Charles 
R. Henderson follows through Novem- 
ber and Professor Graham Taylor in De- 
cember. The course on the basis, methods 
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and conduct of boys’ and girls’ clubs led 
by Miss Amalie Hofer is to be given by 
a dozen specialists in psychology, peda- 
gogy, story-telling, games and other lines 
of research and method tributary to club 
leadership. Dr. Hastings H. Hart is 
lecturing on child-saving methods, 
agencies and institutions. 


Training The Instructive District 
for Visiting Nursing Association of Bos- 
Nurses. 


ton, in recently enlarging 
its field of work, opened a home and 
training school for the special preparation 
of nurses for this form of service. Those 
taken for instruction will be either nurses 
who have already completed their train- 
ing, or those who are in the third or 
senior year of their hospital course. 

This is the first instance in this coun- 
try of a central home that is intended 
primarily as a school for the training of 
district nurses. In England this system 
has been established from the time when 
district nursing was begun, and every 
Queen’s nurse, before commencing to 
work among the poor, goes through a 
post-graduate training in such work, un- 
der supervision. 

It is now generally recognized that 
district or visiting nursing is a specialty 
of such importance that some special 
preparation for it is necessary. A num- 
ber of hospitals in various parts of the 
country, recognizing its importance, have 
for some time given their pupils a more 
or less desultory training of this kind. 
This will no doubt in time bring a system 
of training homes into existence. 

The Boston home needs money and is 
asking for $35,000 to fulfil its aims and 
purposes. Major Henry L. Higginson is 
acting as treasurer of the fund. 

In an article descriptive of this plan 
of post-graduate social equipment for the 
nurse out of the hospital training school, 
the Boston Evening Transcript has this 
this to say: 

The modern instructive district nurse is 
as different from the old-fashioned nurse 
as much as any modern scientific instru- 
ment differs from the rude one of antiquity. 
The nurse of olden time was all devotion; 
the new one is devotion plus: science. Her 
womanly sympathy has not been sacrificed, 


but has merely been differentiated into other 
and practical means of helping. Excepting 
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surgery, there is no branch of medicine 
which she does not practice, under medical 
supervision. She works in connection with 
the board of health, the physicians of the 
out-patient departments of the hospitals, the 
dispensaries and even private practitioners. 
She furnishes the connecting links that 
would otherwise be wanting te many allied 
activities. Upon her the hospitals have 
very largely in many ways to depend. 

If her healing and associative functions 
are perhaps the more important now, that 
position may at some near day be assumed 
by the instructive. The most practical 
work, with little question, is the education- 
al; and worth a great deai more than the 
pound of cure offered by the specialist-after- 
the-fact may be the nurse’s ounce of pre- 
vention. In the medical profession a notion 
has prevailed until recently that the doc- 
tors or hospitals or nurses were to open up 
shop and await the arrival of the maimed, 
the halt and the blind. The new idea ap- 
pears like a leaf out of business philosophy; 
if the sick don’t come fast enough, go out 
after them. So they open up new fields 
and employ the familiar follow-up system of 
trade. The disposition to do this has been 
greatly quickened, no doubt, by the recog- 
nition of the social bond. The sick person 
is seen to be not a sick individual merely, 
but a sick social member; he must be cured 
and got upon his feet and set to work with- 
out delay, for his own sake and the sake of 
all. 

In doing this sort of work the nurse is a 
most important factor, a hygienic agent of 
high value, who in the domain of distress at 
once alleviates, discovers and _ prevents. 
Where she nurses one sick person,:she in- 
structs in the same visit from one to a 
dozen or more well persons, in the family 
and house, how to protect themselves and 
others from disease. She educates the peo- 
ple who otherwise cannot or will not learn 
it in regard to what agencies of all kinds ex- 
ist for the preservation and recovery of 
health. She persuades them to help them- 
selves. She spreads, in a word, the emanci- 
pating truths of modern hygiene and be- 
comes the commercial agent or drummer of 
bygiene. 


Minois The new Board of State 
adi pH cipher 
Charities, | Charities of Illinios is show- 
State 


ing gratifying evidences 
of strength and progressiveness. On the 
18 and 19 of October it held a confer- 
ence at Springfield with the superin- 
tendents and trustees of the state hos- 
pitals for the insane and other benevo- 
lent institutions. In connection with 
calling the conference the board issued 
a statement‘ containing a program of 
improvements and advances which has 
aroused general commendation. Special 
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care of the epileptic and the tuberculous 
is an important feature’ of the plans out- 
lined, and there seems a well defined 
belief that the general assembly, at its 
session which opens next January, will 
create at least one of the two institu- 
tions required to meet the needs of 
these classes of unfortunates. 

The conference considered the desir- 
ability of greatly increasing the efficiency 
of training schools for nurses and at- 
tendants in the hospitals for the insane, 
and under the stimulating influence of 
the Board of State Charities it is prob- 
able that measures for meeting the need 
will be taken very soon. It was evident, 
from the discussion of this subject, that 
a more careful classification of both pa- 
tients and employes is desirable in the 
hospitals. Such a classification will make 
possible a fairer gradation of salaries 
and provide a method by which employes 
may hope for advancement in position 
and pay as the reward for faithful and 
efficient service. It is believed that the 
pay for certain classes of work requir- 
ing especial training and intelligence, 
through a readjustment of salaries based 
on a new classification, may be increas- 
ed without increasing materially the to- 
tal cost of maintaining the hospitals. 
This would enable the hospitals to retain 
the services of their most efficient em- . 
ployes who under the existing system, 
are most likely to be taken away through 
advantageous offers elsewhere. The 
conference created a committee to under- 
take at once a study of the possibilities 
of reclassification and to report at a sub- 
sequent meeting. 

Another of the important items in the 
program of the board is the establish- 
ment of a psychopathic institute. The 
value and need of such an institute was 
strongly set forth in an address at the 
conference by Dr. Frank Billings, presi- 
dent of the state board. Much satis- 
faction was expressed when it was an- 
nounced that the institute need not await 
legislative action for its creation. In 
fact, a plan for immediate measures to 
establish it was ready to present to the 
conference and Governor Deneen, who 
was present, gave it his hearty sanction. 
The institute will be established in con- 


Governor Deneen and the Spoils System 


nection with one of the hospitals for the 
insane near Chicago, either at Kankakee 


or Elgin. <A branch of the institute will 
be added to each of the other state hos- 
pitals. 
Governor Governor Deneen attended 
meen and : 
the Spoils €Vvery session of the con- 
System. ference and_ participated 


in the discussions. An incident of one 
of the sessions, which was slightly dra- 
matic and tense, gave general satisfac- 
tion because it led the governor to ex- 
press himself again with emphasis and 
without qualification on the subject of 
politics and the spoils system in the man- 
agement of the state charities. Dr. D. 
R. Brower, of Chicago, asked a question 
which seemed clearly to imply that poli- 
tical influences had been used to prevent 
the discharge of unfit persons now in 
the employ of one or two hospitals for 
the insane. Governor Deneen indig- 
nantly denied the implication and de- 
clared that nothing of that sort would 
be tolerated during his administration. 
Dr. Billings followed the governor with 
the statement that he had accepted the 
presidency of the state board only on 
condition that politics should be abso- 
lutely eliminated from the state chari- 
table institutions. Confirmatory of the 
governor’s statement of his position on 
this subject is the fact that only two 
changes in superintendents have been 
made in the seven state hospitals for the 
insane since his administration began 
nearly two years ago. In both in- 
stances it was well understood that poli- 
tics was not a factor in either resigna- 
tions or appointments. One of the new 
superintendents has been a sufferer from 
political machinations in the past and is 
well known for his unbending opposi- 
tion to political control of charitable in- 
stitutions. The other was brought from 
another state to take the position which 
he now occupies. 


Israel Zangwill, president 
of the Ito, the interna- 
tional organization of 
Jewish territorialists, has taken the first 
practical step in connection with that or- 
ganization. He has appointed a com- 
mission of five to inquire into the areas 
where large blocks of country are still 
available for settlement by persecuted 


The Jewish 
Territorial 
Commission. 
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Jews. Lord Rothschild, Oscar S. Straus, 
Herr James Simon, Dr. Paul Nathan, 
and Professor Mandelstamm, who form 
the commission, combine great influence 
with practical knowledge and power, and 
their association is in itself a guarantee 
of conservative and _ systematically 
studied action. 


The New York City Court 
of Special Sessions hand- 
ed down on October 31 a 
decision upholding the state labor law 
which prohibits employment of women 
in factories for more than sixty hours in 
any one week. This is the court which 
last July declared unconstitutional the 
provision of the same law which for- 
bids the employment of women after 
ten o'clock at night. Comment on these 
two decisions must be reserved until the 
opinion of the court has been published. 


No Randall’s Island Relief 
in Sight 


An Important 
New York 
Decision. 


Homer Folks 


Some three years ago there was much 
public discussion of the affairs of the 
House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, 
New York. Out of the various inquiries 
one fact stood forth above all others,— 
that the present buildings and the pres- 
ent site are hopelessly inadequate. The 
buildings were erected half a century ago 
and are wholly unsuitable for effective 
reformatory work on modern lines. The 
site is altogether inadequate to permit of 
the development of agricultural and hor- 
ticultural features, and of that freedom 
which is extremely desirable. Through 
the efforts of that friend of so many 
good causes—Jacob A. Riis,—and 
others, the discussion resulted in the 
passage of a law creating a commis- 
sion to select a new site for the institu- 
tion, to consist of not less than one 
thousand acres, and to be located within 
fifty miles of New York city. 

In accordance with several recent 
precedents, the task was entrusted to a 
board established for the purpose, con- 
sisting of a number of ex-officio mem- 
bers, namely, the state comptroller, the 
fiscal supervisor of state charities, the 
president of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, the state architect, and the presi- 
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dent of the board of managers of the 
House of Refuge. This law was passed 
in the spring of 1904. The work is 
not one of any very unusual difficulty. 
There is every reason to believe that had 
it been devolved upon any one individual 
member, he would have discharged his 
duty fully and satisfactorily within a 
period of six months at the most, certain- 
ly in time to report to the next session 
of the legislature, 7. ¢., that of 1905. That 
the members of this commission are 
able and energetic is evidenced by the 
fact that they hold important positions. 
In fact, each of them has had weigthty re- 
sponsibilities for which he has been much 
more directly responsible than for the 
work of this commission. Furthermore, 
the commission had no offices, no salar- 
ied force, and no precedents. It is per- 
haps a not unnatural result that we are 
now approaching the third session of 
the legislature since the appointment of 
the commission, and, as yet, no choice of 
a site has been made. The fact that 
it is the business of nobody in particu- 
lar to address himself to the task seri- 
ously and continuously is probably the 
root of the difficulty. The legislature, at 
its session of 1906, extended the dis- 
tance from the city of New York with- 
in which the site might be selected, from 
fifty to seventy miles. However, so far 
as we can learn, the commission is no 
nearer reaching a conclusion than be- 
fore, and there is no indication that it 
will be ready to report to the legislature 
of 1907. 

There are other such ex-officio boards, 
—the State Buildings Commission, and 
the Salary Classification Commission,— 
and still others have been proposed. We 
are inclined to think, both by reason of 
the general considerations above stated, 
and from consideration of the results 
actually accomplished, that such ex- 
officio bodies, no matter how competent 
and effective their individual members, 
are about the least efficient kind of gov- 
ernmental agency that has been devised. 

Meanwhile, the boys in the House of 
Refuge on Randall’s Island must be 
cared for in prison-like surroundings, 
while the State Industrial School at 
Rochester is removing to its new twelve- 
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hundred acre farm, the Jewish Pro- 
tectory has purchased a large site in 
Westchester County with the intention 
of erecting buildings on the cottage plan, 
and reformatory institutions generally 
are moving in this direction. 


Notes 


Playgrounds for Toronto—A strong ef- 
fort is being made at the present time to 
secure two or three supervised playgrounds 
in Toronto. While the city abounds in 
many beautiful parks and public squares 
there is not one adequately equipped chil- 
dren’s playground. There are two or three 
vacant lots that have been set apart for 
this purpose but as there is no equipment 
or supervision they are simply the resort 
of rowdies and loafers, who disturb the 
neighborhood with their profanity and bring 
the playground movement into contempt. 
Another grievance is that all the school 
yards are locked up on holidays and after 
4 p. m., owing to the fear that some of the 
windows might get broken if the children 
were allowed to play in them. ‘ 


Domestic Science in Orange, N. J.—A five 
months’. course in practical domestic science 
is offered at the Nurses’ Settlement, Orange, 
N. J. Pupils are expected to devote six 
hours daily to work in the diet kitchen un- 
der the supervision of a graduate dietarian. 
The course includes plain cooking, market- 
ing, preparation of modified milk, koumyss, 
etc., and some theoretical knowledge of diet- 
etics. Pupils reside in the settlement and 
pay a small fee which includes board, lodg- 
ing and tuition. The knowledge gained by 
this experience is of value to settlement 
workers, friendly visitors and to any woman 
who has the responsibility of directing home 
making on a limited income. 


Massachusetts Commission on Industrial 
Education.—Robert A. Woods of South End 
House, Boston, has undertaken to act. as 
temporary secretary of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Industrial Education. Rooms 
have been opened at 606 Ford Building, 15 
Ashburton Place, Boston, and some interest- 
ing beginnings have been made. 


The League for Political Education.—The 
opening lecture of the Saturday morning 
course of the New York League for Political 
Education, will be held in the Hudson Thea- 
ter on November 10. Thomas Nelson Page 
will speak on The Present Aspect of the Ne- 
gro Question. The Monday evening course 
consists of twenty lectures and conferences, 
November 5—April 1. Other courses on so- 
cial and economic questions, history, litera- 
ture and art have been arranged. Further 
particulars may be obtained from Robert 
Erskine Ely, the director, at 23 W. 44th 
street, New York City. 


Welfare Work and Child Labor in Southern 
Cotton Mills 


A. J. McHelway 


Assistant Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Miss Beeks’ recent visit to a few 
southern cotton mills is editorially de- 
scribed as “for the purpose of learning 
what manufacturers have done to ameli- 
orate the conditions under which their 
employes live.” The bias of the re- 
sulting article is thus frankly confessed. 
It was perhaps only fair that the good 
side of the mills should again be pre- 
sented to the American public as an off- 
set to the views of those who sought to 


find the other side only, but the point . 


is made that neither impression is correct, 
taken by itself. The claim is also made, 
editorially, that “this is the first oppor- 
tunity afforded the general reader to 
learn from a disinterested, practical in- 
vestigator, the truth about .conditions in 
the southern cotton mills.” This is a 
rather sweeping claim for an article 
written with a “purpose,” and ignorance 
of the literature that has been published 
is evident. I have before me an article 
given somewhat wide circulation two 
years ago, entitled Child Labor in the 
South, which the most prominent mill 
president in South Carolina has been cir- 
culating as entirely fair to the mill men 
themselves. 

There is so much to commend, how- 
ever, in Miss Beeks’ treatment of the 
subject, the facts presented when seen in 
their true light are really so startling, 
that it is with some reluctance I make a 
few criticisms. From my own famili- 
arity with the southern mills and their 
reputation, I should have selected the 
mill centers visited, with two exceptions, 
as furnishing the best examples of what 
could be done by the employers for their 
employes, in general welfare work and 
in limiting the evils of child labor. It 
is perhaps fortunate for the cause of the 
children that Miss Beeks did visit the 


1Miss Gertrude Beeks, secretary of the welfare 
department of the National Civic Federation, con- 
tributed an article on Child Labor in Southern Cotton 
Mills to the National Civic Association Review, July- 
August, 1906. 
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interior of two of these mills. I have the 
names of forty or fifty children, from 
seven to twelve years of age, found after 
a partial investigation of conditions ex- 
isting in one of these mills. It should 
be thoroughly understood that, however 


it happened, Miss Beeks visited a select 


list of cotton mills. 

The statement that the practice of 
running the mills at night “was always 
a question of hearsay,” and that Miss 
Beeks could find no mills running at 
night after an earnest quest, is astonish- 
ing. Any one who will take a night trip 
on the line of the Southern Railway, say 
from Greensboro, N. C., to the Georgia 
line, will see mill after mill with its elec- 
tric lights flashing from the windows into 
the traveler’s berth. Miss Beeks could 
have found mills running at night in 
some of the places she visited, such as 
Gastonia, North Carolina, and Green- 
ville, South Carolina; the testimony as 
to other mills, such as the Whittier Mills, . 
near Atlanta, Georgia, was defective in 
this particular. 

We think Miss Beeks is right, however, 
in saying that night work is being aban- 
doned as unprofitable, especially in view 
of the shortness of the labor supply just 
at present. But she is mistaken again 
in saying that the age limit for night 
work in South Carolina and Alabama is 
sixteen years. It is thirteen in Alabama 
and twelve in South Carolina. 

She also makes some sweeping state- 
ments that need to be corrected such 
as this: “Before going into the cotton 
mill communities, the operatives could 
not be reached by civilizing influences.” 
The operatives come from two quarters; 
the valleys and coves of the mountains, 
and the farms of the Piedmont and even 
the lowland sections of the southern 
states. It may have been true that a 
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score of years ago or even a decade there 
were people in the mountain coves en- 
tirely unreached by. “civilizing influ- 
ences,” but it is difficult to find a place 
now where the church and the school 
have not gone. While for the farming 
population of the south generally, even 
for the tenant class that usually moves 
to the mills, it is far beside the mark to 
say that they have not been reached by 
“civilizing influences.” And while the 
condition of the family is frequently im- 


proved, in some respects, by removal to. 


the mill towns, it is far too often at the 
sacrifice of the younger members of the 
family, upon whose shoulders the burden 
of support is laid. 

It is a shallow student of child labor, 
of its history or of its consequences, who 
excuses child labor in the mills because 
there is child labor on the farm or_in 
the country home. The children on the 
farm do child’s work, of course under 
the eye of their parents, and such work 
has helped to develop a large majority 
of the men who have contributed to the 
greatness of our country in peace and in 
war. But to compare this kind of work, 
familiar to all Americans whose good 
fortune it has been to be born on a farm, 
with the twelve-hour day or the twelve- 
hour night of the cotton mills, and the 
employment of children from six to 
twelve years of age for those hours, is 
absurd on its face, and the attempted 
justification for the system on_ this 
ground would be wicked if it were not 
done in ignorance. Nor can the “pale 
complexion which al! operatives have,” 
as Miss Beeks admits, be attributed to 
their food, rather than to the conditions 
of their employment, because these same 
people, on the farms and especially in 
the mountains, are as fine a stock, physic- 
ally, as is to be found in this country ; 
tall, stalwart men, fresh-faced women, 
rosy-cheeked children. It takes more 
than one generation to depreciate such 
a racial stock and hence it is easy to pic- 
ture, as Miss Beeks does, the “superin- 
tendent who began work at eight years.” 
And yet we have already in the south 
a “cotton mill type,” as Miss Beeks in- 
dicates. 


It might be shown also, in a number of 
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cases, that Miss Beeks has drawn wide 
generalizations from a small area of 
facts. For instance she ridicules the idea 
that an accident to a mill child of eight 
was “one of hundreds,” and proves the 
absurdity of this statement by examining 
the accident records of one mill for four 
months finding only one case in that 
time of a child of eleven who had “lost 
the first joint of the second finger.” But 
even on that basis of fact, Miss Beeks 
might have calculated that there would 
be five or six hundred accidents of that 
kind a year in all the southern mills. 
The great wrong and the shame of child 
labor is something that cannot be justi- 
fied, cannot be excused and should only 
be denounced as unworthy our Chris- 
tianity and our civilization, by any “dis- 
interested, practical, investigator.” 

And when it comes to this particular 
evil, while a good deal of preparation is 
made for the cruel facts, a good many 
excuses made for the system, it should 
be said to Miss Beeks’ lasting credit that 
the facts are faithfully told. Perhaps 
she could not have felt their full signi- 
ficance, else her conclusions would have 
been different. But let us summarize 
a few of her statements on this subject: 

The child labor laws, for want of factory 
inspection, are practically inoperative. When 
the parents make an affidavit that their 
children have reached the age of twelve 
years, there is no inclination on the part 
of the superintendents to doubt the truth 
of such statements. Although there was a 
“gentleman’s agreement” in Georgia not to 
employ children under twelve, before the 
enactment of the recent law, one of these 
manufacturers frankly stated that “we have 
not observed that rule since labor became 
so scarce.” One employer testified that 
“night work is awful from the moral stand- 
point.” Children with rosy cheeks are not 
to be found in the mills. Children were at 
work in plain sight in all the cotton mills. 
Jhildren between the ages of ten and twelve 
are numerous. In four of the mills visited 
there were observed seven cases of children 
“undoubtedly under the age of seven years.” 
A manufacturer, when asked the probable 
age of a child found climbing upon a spin- 
ning frame to reach the broken threads, re- 
plied, “Six.” The “junior operatives of 
the mill will be found in the spinning room”, 
amounting to three-sevenths of the whole 


-nhumber employed. There were observed in 


one mill two children under twelve in the 
weaving room and two of probably twelve 
years in another mill. A child of twelve in 
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the spinning room can earn more than its 
father in the picker room. Child labor has 
been accentuated by the scarcity of labor. 


Let these facts be taken into considera- 
tion in connection with the sixty-six-hour 
week (to be gradually reduced to sixty 
hours by 1910 in South Carolina, to 


‘the encouragement of night work in 


many mills, higher wages being paid 
as an inducement), and how can any 
humane man or woman defend the sys- 
tem? Consider the numbers of children 
thus employed. If three-sevenths of the 
225,000 employes are in the spinning 
room and three-fourths of these are four- 
teen years of age or under, we have 72,- 
ooo such children at work in the cotton 
mills of the south. In the face of these 
facts, ascertained by Miss Beeks _her- 
self, she adopts the threadbare plea of 
the unthinking class among the mill own- 
ers and says, “Until compulsory educa- 
tion, with adequate school facilities is 
secured, the argument that the children 
are better off in the mills where they gain 
self-reliance and an industrial training 
cannot be refuted.” 

Speaking for the south, I wish to enter 
vehement denial of the inference that 
our civilization is so degraded that we 
have to shut up a child of six or even 
ten years of age for twelve hours a day 
to keep him out of mischief that would 
turn him into a criminal. The argument 
that the child has nowhere to go does not 
fit into the representations of the mill 
owners as the leading patrons of educa- 
tion and the builders of schools. And it 
is absurd when applied to night work. 

Miss Beeks concludes her article with 
a program for the improvement of these 
conditions and the following preface: 


One of the greatest needs is the creation 
of public sentiment in favor of the modern 
legislation required, which at the present 
time is advocated and understood princi- 
pally by the employers. Generally speak- 
ing, the agitation has been promoted by 
well-meaning but misguided theorists who 
have not acquainted themselves with the 
conditions under which the people work or 
the business management and financial prob- 
lems of the mills. The legislation needed in 
South Carolina is: 

Compulsory education with provision for 
truant officers; 
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Factory inspection to strengthen the child 
labor law; 

Amendment of the child labor law to in- 
crease the age limit from twelve to fourteen 
years; 

Birth registration; 
law. 


The National Child Labor Committee 
has this very program as its ultimate 
plan for the southern states, but, in spite 
of the veiled allusions to its work, in 
parts of this article, the committee does 
not consist of such ‘well-meaning but 
misguided enthusiasts” that would in- 
sist upon the adoption of the whole pro- 
gram at once. It recognizes that the 
work must be done gradually. It knows 
also, through some strenuous experience, 
how hard any advance in legislation has 
to be fought for against the combined 
strength of the mill owners themselves. 
The passage of the child labor bill by 
the Georgia legislature, about the time 
of the publication of Miss Beeks’ article, 
was fought by the mill men at a hearing 
before the committee of the Senate, and 
the main attack was made upon the edu- 
cational provision requiring a child to at- 
tend school three months of the year in 
order to obtain a certificate of employ- 
ment for the next year. While we have 
noted with pleasure the sincere efforts 
of the South Carolina manufacturers to 
obtain a compulsory education law, even, 
with the low age limit of twelve years, 
and also the birth registration and mar- 
riage license provisions, we feel safe in 
saying that however “modern legislation” 
may be “understood” by these employers, 
they are not “advocating” the raising of 
the age limit to fourteen or even the pro- 
vision for factory inspection. And yet 
we cannot but think, agreeing with Miss 
Beeks, that this is the legislation that is 
needed and that it should be the policy 
of enlightened and patriotic employers, 
with a view to the future prosperity of 
their great industry and in order to save 
this splendid human stock from race de- 
generacy, if they are to take the lead in 
the advocacy of such legislation as would 
put the Palmetto State abreast of any in 
America or Europe in the humane task 
of protecting its children from the imme- 
diate and far-reaching ills of premature 
employment. 


and marriage license 


The Air They Breathe in New York Factories 


W. McHim Marriott 
Cornell University Medical College, New York City 


At the request of Mr. Sherman, the 
New York state commissioner of labor, 
I have examined the air in a number of 
factories in the down-town portion of 
the city. All the places visited were in 
one factory inspection district and were, 
according to the inspector, representa- 
tive of the factories in that locality; 
every place was either on or within a 
block or two west of Broadway. The 
tests were all made in the spring when 
there was more ventilation than there 
would be in colder weather. 

Pure air is as much of a necessity as 
pure water or pure food. The waste 
products from the lungs and skin, the 
bacteria from the diseased, and the prod- 
ucts of combustion are all detrimental 
to health; for when polluted air is con- 
stantly breathed, the lungs and tissues 
of the body lose their vitality or power 
of resisting disease. It is for this rea- 
son that a poorly ventilated factory is an 
ideal place for the spread of disease. In 
this connection tuberculosis is to be par- 
ticularly considered, for it is probable 
that in almost every large factory there 
are employes suffering from this dis- 
“ease who are continuously coughing the 
germs into the atmosphere of the room. 
These micro-organisms would not in 
themselves be so dangerous, were it not 
for the weakened vitality of the occu- 
pants of the room, due to insufficient 
ventilation. On this account other per- 
sons are liable to contract the disease. 

The state recognizes the necessity for 
good ventilation and requires the rooms 
in any factory to be of such size that 
each employe shall have 250 cubic feet 
of air space in the day and 450 cubic 
feet at night. The law also states that 
there shall be “proper and_ sufficient 
means of ventilation.” Although a step 
in the right direction, this law unfor- 
tunately fails to accomplish the result 
aimed at. 

The fact that a room is large enough 
to allow 250 cubic feet for each occu- 
pant, is absolutely no guarantee that the 
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air will be pure. The requirement that 
there shall be “proper and_ sufficient 
means of ventilation’ is almost valueless, 
unless some statement is appended as 
to what is meant by proper ventilation. 
It is necessary to set a definite standard. 
A person may judge to a certain extent 
from his senses, whether the air of a 
room be pure or not, but when it comes 
to requiring the owner of a factory to 
install a better ventilating system, it is 
unfair to rely on one man’s sense of 
smell. It is also impossible to judge the 
ventilation of a place by measuring the 
size of the windows and air shafts, as 
a large amount of the air of a room 
comes through the walls and from 
places that would not ordinarily be 
noticed. 

The most satisfactory method of test- 
.ing ventilation is to determine the 
amount of carbon dioxid or carbonic 
acid gas in the air. This gas, which is 
a waste product of the respiration, is 
expelled into the air with every breath, 
hence a large amount in the atmosphere 
is indicative of pollution. Out door air | 
contains carbon dioxid, there being 
about three parts to 10,000 of air in the 
country and about 4.5 parts to 10,000 
in the down-town portion of New York 
city. 

The more eminent sanitarians state 
that in a well ventilated room the car- 
bon dioxid should not exceed by more 
than two parts in 10,000 the amount in 
the outside air. This should mean that 
in a well ventilated room in lower New 
York city, the carbon dioxid should not 
rise above 6.5 parts to 10,000 of air. 
Although it is desirable that this amount 
should not be exceeded, there are often 
practical difficulties which made it im- 
practicable to enforce this standard so 
far as factories are concerned. In Mas- 
sachusetts the law requires that in 
schools the carbon dioxid test must not 
show over eight parts to 10,000 of the 
air. 


standards for comparison; 


The Air They Breathe in New York Factories 


What has been said applies only to 
rooms which are lighted by daylight or 
electricity. A single gas burner pro- 
duces as much carbon dioxid as six per- 
sons, but does not vitiate the air nearly 
as much as would that number of peo- 
ple. Hence in examining the air of a 
room in which oil or gas is being burn- 
ed, the amount of carbon dioxid due 
to lamps or gas jets must be calculated 
and allowed for. 

In the following table are given the 
results which I have obtained. 
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standard I represents the permissible 
limit for schools in Massachusetts ; 
standard II, the sanitarian’s permissable 
limit for a well ventilated room; stand- 
ard ITI, a well ventilated room which is 
illuminated by gas. 

The column at the extreme right of 
the diagram represents the average ob- 
tained by Haldane for English work- 
shops in 1902. It is to be mentioned, 
however, that most of MHaldane’s an- 
alyses were made in the winter, when 
there was a comparatively small amount 
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The numercial values have been laid 
out in the diagram on the next page. 

In the diagram each upright column 
represents by its length the total amount 
of carbon dioxid in 10,000 parts of the 
air of a single room. The amount of 
carbon dioxid in outdoor air is indi- 
cated by the white portion of the col- 


-umns, the amount due to respiration by 


the black portion, and the amount due 
to combustion by the shaded portion. 
It is the respiration carbon dioxid, in- 
dicated by the black portion of the 
columns, which is most significant of 
pollution. 

At the right of the diagram are some 
of these, 


of ventilation, and further, that the ma- 
jority of the rooms visited were those 
in which there was reason to suppose 
that the air was bad. On this account 
his results cannot be exactly compared 
with ours. As Dr. Haldane is the fore- 
most English authority on ventilation, 
it is of interest to note his conclusions 
from the average which he obtained. 
“Evidently the air of factories and work- 
shops generally is not, relatively speak- 
ing, so much vitiated by overcrowding 
as is sometimes supposed.” From the 
foregoing it is evident that if the fac- 
tories visited in New York during the 
present investigation were really rep- 
resentative, there is in general, no reason 
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size of a room is no criterion of the pur- 
ity of the contained air; a comparison 
to complain of their condition so far as 
ventilation is concerned. Eight factories, 
however, are not enough from which to 
draw any very broad conclusions. 

Of the eight places visited, six (II, 
PSV re Vit ands VILE) Se werecas 
well ventilated as it would be-reason- 
able to expect. In factory IV the air 
at the time the test was made was not 
good, but there were ample means of 
ventilation not in use at the time. One 
room of the eight (1) was miserably venti- 
lated, as is shown by the enormous 
amount of carbon dioxid. The air was 
very close and fetid. This is the class 
of factory in which the law should com- 
pel better ventilation. It is to be no- 
ticed that in this factory the air space 
is more than the legal requirement. 

As has been mentioned before, the 
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of I and II in which the same number 
of people are working, shows that in 
the larger room the air is in a frightful 
condition and that in the smaller room 
it is quite good. A standard in the 
form of the permissable limit of carbon 
dioxid in the air is absolutely necessary, 
if the conditions in such places as fac- 
tory I are to be improved. It might 
be stated in this connection that by 
means of an ingenious apparatus invent- 
ed by Dr. Haldane, the carbon dioxid in 
the air of any room can be determined 
in less than five minutes’ time. The ap- 
paratus can be carried in the hand and 
can be used for any number of deter- 
minations. / 

Legal standards of ventilation are en- 


forced in England and in some states 


of the Union, and there is no reason why 
New York should not pass and enforce 
a measure requiring pure air in fac- 
tories and workshops. 

It is to be understood that on account 
of the small number of the factories vis- 
ited, no very general conclusions can 
be arrived at; the whole matter requires 
further investigation. 

From the results obtained it would ap- 
pear that in general, the factories of the 
city are quite well ventilated; there are 
some, however, that are in an unsani- 
tary condition on account of insufficient 
ventilation. The fact that one factory 
out of eight visited was miserably ven- 
tilated would go to show that there are 
others in the city in a similar condition. 
That this factory should fully comply 
with the law and still be in such a state, 
is conclusive evidence that the present 
law needs revision. 


Tuberculosis and the Indians 


Dr. Joseph R. Walker, agency physi- 
cian of the Pine Ridge United States 
Indian reservation, in South Dakota, 
has prepared an interesting report on 
the tuberculosis situation on the reserva- 
tion over which he has medical super- 
vision. Pine Ridge, with one exception, 
has the largest population of any Indian 
reservation in the United States and 
early government records, according to 
Dr. Walker, indicate the existence of 
tuberculosis among this people from 
remote times. It was not, however, un- 
til 1897, that any adequate sanitary re- 
cords were compiled. These show that 
from 1897 to 1903, while the Indians 
were under rigid supervision, the annual 
number of cases was smaller each year, 
while from 1903, when supervision was 
abandoned, they have proved utterly 
lacking in the persistence necessary to 
maintain good sanitary conditions and a 
rapid increase of new cases and deaths 
from the disease has resulted. 

Education, moreover, has failed to 
enable them to live under better condi- 
tions, or to inspire them with a desire 
to live according to the requirements of 
civilization and with few exceptions 
there is little about the homes, persons 
or habits of those who have attended 
school to distinguish them from those 
who have not. 

Both observation and statistical in- 
formation show that the conditions pro- 
moting tuberculosis among the Indians 
can be remedied and that probably the 
disease can be practically stamped out, 
but only by watchful care, which must 
come from others than themselves. 

With the mixed-bloods the case is dif- 
ferent. Their sanitary conditions are 
better ; tuberculosis does not afflict them 
to so great an extent; their birth rate is 
higher than their death rate and so 


‘rapidly increasing that they promise to 


become an important factor in the popu- 
lation of the United States. In response 
to inquiries regarding his report, Dr. 
Walker supplements it with the follow- 
ing letter of personal experience: 


I came to Pine Ridge in 1896, after eigh- 
teen years of experience among Indians had 
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taught me the difficulties of combating tuber- 
culosis on an Indian reservation. Chief 
among these difficulties is the antagonism of 
the medicine men and my plan, therefore, 
was first to secure their co-operation and 
through them obtain control of the sick 
among these people. This plan received the 
approval of the commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs, and in 1897 an assistant physician was 
appointed. In my early relations with the 
medicine men I believed them arrant hum- 
bugs whose practices should be vigorously 
suppressed. Later I found that attempts to 
accomplish this merely stimulated secret 
practice of their art and aroused a resent- 
ment which made the Indian more stubborn- 
ly reject the things we offered. Aroused by 
this I began to study their methods and re- 
sults of treating the sick, and discovered 
that they possess little knowledge of disease, 
that most of their medicines are imert, and 
their practices largely mysticism and trick- 
ery. But I also learned that the Indian has 
faith in the power of the medicine men to re- 
lieve suffering and that the medicine men 
have faith in their power to do so; that the 
sick believe the mystical forms and _ cere- 
monies to be solemn rites that propitiate 
malignant powers and that these ceremonies 
so produce an expectation of relief, that upon 
the medicine man’s suggestion that there is 
relief, the patient declares he feels it. In 
minor ailments this relief is real and per- 
manent; in serious illness it soothes the pa- 
tient and consoles the friends and because 
of these, results the medicine men maintain 
a powerful influence among the Indians in 
all matters pertaining to the sick. 

Unable to ignore these facts I determined 
to enlist the co-operation of the medicine 
men and in doing so I sought their friend- 
ship, praised the good they did and supplied 
them with simple remedies and instructions 
as to their use. Privately, however, I 
charged them with trickery and persuaded 
them to abandon such methods as the fol- 
lowing: 

The Indians believed that tuberculosis was 
caused by a worm eating away the lung and 
medicine men supported this belief by a pre- 
tence of removing a worm from the chest 
and exhibiting it to the patient and his 
friends. Publicly I agreed with the medi- 
cine men that tuberculosis is caused by some- 
thing which destroys the lung, but privately 
convicted them of their trick with the worm, 
promising them that if the sputa of a con- 
sumptive were brought to me I would show 
them the things which cause the disease. 
When the sputa was brought I stained and 
mounted the specimen in the presence of the 
medicine men to whom in some cases I suc- 
ceeded in showing the bacilli. Such pro- 
cesses were repeated until I was able to 
establish confidence in my understanding of 
disease. To further gain their faith the 
history of every case of sickness was re- 
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corded, whether treated by the medicine men 
or myself and these records were used to 
demonstrate the superior benefits of a ra- 
tional treatment of the sick. By such meth- 
ods I gained a practical control of tubercu- 
losis among these Indians. To maintain 
this control required constant personal su- 
pervision, but as my assistant did the ordi- 
nary medical work demanded at this agency, 
I was free to visit the Indians at their 
homes, superintend sanitary measures and 
do the microscopical work essential to an 
early diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The tuberculosis received medical treat- 
ment according to the needs of each case but 
in the main, treatment of the disease was de- 
pendent upon cleanliness and regularity of 
habits, protection and nourishment of the 
body, and an abundance of fresh air and sun- 
shine. To prevent new cases efforts were 
made to give the Indians an effective under- 
standing of the disease and its means of 
communication. I had, however, no way of 
enforcing my directions except to urge that 
they obey them. This was most easily done 
by showing the records, which exhibited a 
continuous decrease in the disease while my 
plan was in use. From 1897 to 1903 the an- 
nual number of new cases was reduced 49% 
and the annual number of deaths from the 
disease was reduced 44%. In 1903 my assist- 
ant was taken from me and the medical su- 
pervision of nearly one-third of the popula- 
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tion of the reservation was placed in his 


charge. The duties resulting from this ar- 
rangement make it impossible for us to per- 
sonally supervise the sanitary work at the 
homes of the Indians. I still retain a nomi- 
nal supervision of something over two-thirds 
of the population, but since I am unable to 
visit them as formerly, they somewhat re- 
sentfully disregard my instructions, revert 
to their old ways of caring for the sick, and 
are careless of infection, believing that I 
have lost interest in their welfare. Conse- 
quently since 1903 the annual number of new 


“eases has increased over 30% and the annual 


number of deaths from tuberculosis has in- 
creased more than 62%. 

This great increase enables me to show the 
Indians the results of their folly and they 
are beginning again to give heed to the 
danger of infection and are now checking 
the rapid increase of the disease. 

I know nothing of the medical examina- 


tions of persons on this reservation proposed — 


for non-reservation schools previous to 1897. 


Since that time I have examined all such | 


persons brought to me and upon discovering 
any evidence of tuberculosis have not con- 
sented to the admission of the pupil to such 
a school. Most of the tuberculosis among 
pupils of such schools has developed after 
their return in an apparently healthy con- 
dition as the result of later exposure to the 
disease. 
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Indigent Tuberculosis Patients 


To the Editor: 

In the issue of Charities and The Com- 
mons for Oct. 13, there appeared a letter 
from C. J. Gilchrist, of the Associated Char- 
ities of Phoenix, Ariz., to Jacob Riis, upon 
the subject of handling indigent tuberculosis 
patients. The editorial suggestions publish- 
ed in that issue are unquestionably good as 
there is a great deal of good work being 
done in the care and cure of these unfortu- 
nates in almost every part of the United 
States. However, I wish to offer one sug- 
gestion which I think might help to clear 
the situation, if followed. The question of 
handling these patients is not a local one. 
It is not restricted to Phoenix or to Arizona 
or to Ohio or New York. It is a broad na- 
tional question and ought to be handled after 
the manner of national affairs. I think the 
federal government should take up this mat- 
ter. I think the government should estab- 
lish and operate national hospitals—as large 
and as many as the needs require. I do not 
know that our government has ever done 
anything of this sort. I do know that we 
have national marine hospitals, penitentia- 
ries, experiment stations in agriculture, &c. 


—that these institutions are conducted upon 
scientific principles—that they are very cost- 
ly and that they go far toward accomplishing 
their respective purposes. Why then should 
not the government take care of the matter 
under consideration? 

The cost would not be an obstacle as it 
would be very small as compared with other 
federal institutions. The question is surely 
one of national character, as the disease is 
found throughout the entire country. It has 
been shown by modern forms of treatment 
and prevention, that it can be greatly re- 
duced. It is a form of disease which fre- 


‘quently calls for the transportation of a pa- 


tient from one state to another—and often, 
as shown—becoming a burden upon a com- 
munity not in any way responsible for him 
or for his condition, a community already 
burdened to the utmost. 

The national character of the question hav- 
ing been established I do not think it neces- 
sary to discuss the possibilities of carrying 
this plan out. I do not believe there would 
be half a dozen members of congress who 
would withhold their support from a bill to 
establish one or more such hospitals. 

The government could and should go even 
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further. Stations should be established in 
every city in the United States where suffer- 
ers could be thoroughly and carefully exam- 
ined as near their own homes as possible, 
and arrangements made for their reception 
at suitable points before they set out. 

The German government treats this mat- 
ter in a similar manner, I believe, and we 
cannot err very much if we follow the Ger- 
man example in many of these questions. 
The Jewish people have established a Na- 
tional Hospital for Consumptives at Denver, 
which is doing grand work in taking care of 
patients from all over the country who have 
been examined and certified for at or near 
their homes. 

It seems to me that it will only be neces- 
sary to call attention to this view of the 
situation through the columns of Charities 
and The Commons, to bring it to the atten- 
tion of our representatives in congress and 
bring about a great good to all the people 
of our country. ~ 

Columbus, Ohio, 856 Dryden Road. 

ema 


A Plea for the Handicapped.—From 
Ward L, in the City Home for the Aged 
and Infirm on Blackwell’s Island, New 
York city comes the following appeal. 
The work of providing suitable and in- 
teresting occupations for the blind and 
crippled was described at length in Chari- 
ties and the Commons for March 4, 1905, 
and May 12, 1906. 
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BLIND WARD, Crry Home, 
BLACKWELL’s IsLAND, Oct. 11, 1906. 
Mr. A. C. PRovuDFIT, 

Dear Sir.—I take the liberty of writing to 
you to ask you if you can assist us here 
in this Ward in a matter that has arisen 
which greatly affects the welfare of the 
Ward. We have had as you _ probably 
know, a Columbia graphophone which has 
proved a source of great entertainment to 
all here, especially to those. who on ac- 
count of their afflictions, cannot leave the 
Ward; but I regret to say that although we 
have had it repaired several times, it is 
now completely worn out. It has been the 
means of cheering many here, in what 
would otherwise have been many lonely 
hours, on Sundays especially. As there are 
many here who are unable to go to the serv- 
ices in church or chapel, they have been 
enabled to listen to hymns such as Nearer 
my God to Thee and Rock of Ages and 
other familiar hymns that cannot fail to 
help somewhat at least in making men bet- 
ter in thought and word. You may per- 
haps know of some one who has grown 
tired of hearing their machine. I know 
that people in the city, who have so many 
other means of recreation, sometimes do get 
tired of one kind and would kindly remem- 
ber us here. We should, all of us be very 
grateful. With the thanks of myself and 
the other fifty-nine inmates, 

I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
Gro. F. WARD. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Employment Exchange Department 
of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, Room 585, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a reply 
is desired. 


OUNG woman who has had several years experi- 
ence in institution work wishes change of loca- 
tion. A city in Middle West or South preferred 


ATINED kindergartner, who can teach Manual 
Training classes in connection with her regular 
work, wishes position, preferably in New York. 


AN with legal training and experience in investi- 
gating along social lines wishes position in 
New York. Would consider temporary work. 


ANTED—Mature woman of some experience in 
settlement work to be resident-in-charge of a 
settlement house in the West. Liberal salary 

to the right person. Interview in New York, about 
November twelfth. 


HANDBOOK WANTED. 


The edition of the HANDBOOK ON THE PRE- 
VENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS is exhausted, The 


anti-tuberculosis propaganda will be helped if persons 
having copies of this book which they are willing to 
part with will send them to the undersigned for the 
use of physicians and others studying tuberculosis and 
engaged in organizing work for the prevention and 
cure of this disease. 

The Committee will be glad to refund postage 
COMMITTEE ON THE PREVENTION OF 
TUBERCULOSIS or THE NEW YORK CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 


105 Hast TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 
per month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address. 

Superintendent Schoo! of Nurses, 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


To secure a place in this ieee the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by an Institu- 
tion purchasing from it, and known to the pub- 
lishers of CHARITIES anp THE COMMONS. 
Published every Saturday. 


Awnings. 


JOHN T. VAUSE & SON, 
' 218 Bowery, New York. 


Booksellers and Stationers. 
SCRANTON, WETMORE & CO., 
Rochester, Nemes 
Carpets. 


WM. SLOANE “& CO., 
Broadway and Twentieth ‘street, New York. 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 
Clothing. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
258, 842, 1260 Broadway, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 
B. FISCHER & CO., 
3893 Greenwich street, New York. 


GILLIES COFFEE CO., 
233 Washington street, New York. 


Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.), _ 
11 East Fifty-ninth street, New York. 


Dry Goods. 
mes & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 

484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, No Ys 
A. D. MATTHEWS SON 

398 Fulton street, Weookiya: ES 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 

Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 


Dry Goods—-Wholesale. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 


S. F. HAYWARD & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Fire Hose. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE CO., 
13 Barclay street, New York. 


Fish. 


THE JOHN B. IHL COMPANY, 
155 West street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


JOHN A. HENRY, 
329 Washington street, New York. 


Fish, Salt and Provisions. 


CHAS. F. MATTLAGE & SONS, 
335 Greenwich street, New York. 


Furniture and Bedding. 


SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 
Sixth avenue and "Highteenth street, New York. 
Groceries. 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 
61 Hudson street, New York. 
L. DE Ghee F & SON, 
each and Washington streets, Ne 
ALFRED LOWRY & BRO. Te 
32 South Front street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN MacVEAGH & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sen a BROS., 
tf{udson and North Moore streets, N 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., ERODE 
Sixth avenne and dye seen Ls street, New York. 
AGES S. SILLS & SON 
North River and 37th street, New Yo 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., ees 
56 Hudson street, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 
HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., 
310 Third avenue, New York. 
Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and 
Construction. 
EDWARD JOY. 
125 Market street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hospital Supplies. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty. -second street, New York. 


SIEGEL-COOPER CO., sue) 

Sixth avenue and *Highteenth street, New York. | 

Kitchen Equipment. 

BRAMHALL, DEANE CO., 

264 Water street, New Yor 
DUPARQUET, HUOT "& NONSUSE Cco., 

43 Wooster street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER 

130 West Forty-second street, 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 

48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. 

Laundry Supplies. 

AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CO. 

132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 

Leather and Shoemaking Supplies. 

BOSLER BROTHERS, 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

Linens. 

SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 

Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 

Meats amd Provisions. 

BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 

55-63 Blackstone street, Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROTHERS COMPANY, 

10th Avenue—13th-14th streets, New York. 


Office Files and Furniture. 


CLARKD & BAKER CO., 
258 Canal street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. EDMONDS &€ CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 
Paper. 
THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh avenue, New York. 
Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
182 Fulton Street, New York. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 


New York. 


Shoes. 
BAY STATE SHOE & LEATHER CO., 
40 Hudson street, New York. 
MERRITT ELLIOT & . 
130-132 Duane street, New York. 
Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 
Sterilizing Apparatus, 
BRAMHALL, DEANE CO., 
264 Water street, New York. 
Tea. 
WISSOTZKY’'S RUSSIAN TEA, 


155 East Broadway, New York City. 
A LUBARSKY, Manager. 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Wood,’ 


CLARK & WILKINS, 
Eleventh ave., cor. Twenty-fourth st., N. Y. 


